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If the swan were to use this sort of abusive language, the chances are that 
Unnayi Varier’s Damayanti would give him short shrift, leaving the task 
of rewriting the course of the story to the translator! The last line, as it is, 
would mean that Bhaimi was attempting to catch the swan while he was 
actually flying! It seems strange that a Malayalam professor is unable to 
translate accurately a simple pallavi and anupallavi of this Attakatha. 


Hamsam-Charanam I: Youvvanam vannudichittum 
cheruthgyilla cheruppam, 
Avivékamithu Kantal arivullavar 
Parihasikkum, chilar pazhikkum, 
Vazhi pizhakkim thava ninakkimpol. 


(Hamasa) Youth has dawned in you 
But your childishness is still in its infancy! 
Your folly if wise men happen to know 
They will laugh at you, some may scold you, 
And truly; you will go astray! 


(Swan) Charanam 1: Though you have become a youth, childishness 
has not disappeared. Seeing this lack of 
maturity in you (running after a flying bird) 
wise people would make fun of you; some 
might find fault, and sometimes you may even 
lose your way (‘go astray’). 


The meaning, such as it has, of the second line in Dr. Nayar’s trans- 
lation is not only confusing but contrary to the idea expressed in the original 
as ‘childishness being still in its infancy’ is cited as though it is a defect! 
The dictionary meaning of ‘scold’ being ‘blame with angry words’, it is far 
stronger than the ‘pazhikum’ of the original and out of tune with the tone 
of the pada. The same observation applies to the rendering of ‘avivékém’ 
as ‘folly’; ‘Kantgl’ is not ‘happen to know’: Dr. Nayar seems an adept in the 
art of choosing the wrong words for his ‘free rendering’. 


Hamsam-pallavi. Preethipoondarulukayéé! 
chintitamellam Bheemanrapathi thanayéé! 


Anupallavi, Veetha Visarkam Sakhimgrilonnennéo 
Orachu, lejjabharam Kurachu nirakulam 


Hamsa- Tell me with cheer all your desires 
Oh the daughter of the King Bhima. 
Consider me as one of your comrades, 
Clear off your suspicion; 
Have implicit faith in me; 
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Do away with your shyness 
And tell me with cheer all your desires. 


Swan-Pallavi: Princess! speak out all your thoughts at ease. 


Anupallavi- Consider me, without hesitation, as one of 
your maids and shed your shyness without fear. 


In Dr. Nayar’s version; ‘desires’ is a wrong word for ‘chinthi- 
thamellam’ (thoughts). The second definite article in the second line is a 
mistake and has to be dropped. Lines four and five of his translation, 
presumably, seek to convey the idea in ‘niraékulam’ which actually means 
‘without fear.’ The whole betrays a patronizing attitude quite inappropriate 
to the general tenor of the poet’s diction which is one of ingratiating plead- 
ing. The sixth line contains a piece of impractical; pompous advice ignoring 
the psychological truth that shyness is nature’s gift for women and has to 
be dealt with most delicately. Translators, including M.A. Ph. D’s, who 
approach Nalacharitham Attakatha in an off-hand way would come to grief. 


Hamsam-Charanam I. 


Katharamizhimar moulimalike Damasodari! ninakku b§glike! 
Ethorupurushanilullil Kouthukam, pariladaraneeyam 
thasya jathakam, 
Enamizhi! paravan matikkaruthéé, 
Nanamkontiniyeethum marakyaruthé 
Jngnuntathinu thuna thava suthang! 
Manahfnithava varuthuvand 
Hasthagatham thava vidhi manééshitha 
Mukthamidam mama satyamidanéém. 


(Hamsa) Oh! lovely one, sister of Dama, 
whomsover you love he is really lucky 
Oh deer-eyed damsel, be not ashamed 
In the least of telling me everything; 
Tam here to help you. 
Would I bring disgrace on you? 
Take me by my words, 
Your wishes are achieved now. 


Charanam 1. Gem among beauties, sister of Dama, that man 
(Swan) on earth for whom you have soft thoughts, is 
indeed lucky. Fawn-eyed one, hesitate not to 
speak out nor allow your modesty to hide it. 
I am here to help you. Would I ever bring 
disgrace on you? You can consider your desire 
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is within reach; these my words, stand for the 
simple truth. 


The word ‘everything’ in the fourth line is plainly an exaggeration on 
the part of the translator. The word ‘achieved’ in the last line takes the 
matter far beyond the ‘hasthagatham vidhi’ of the original (the reader is 
invited to compare it with the version from the book given alongside). The 
major defect in this version is using the blatant word ‘love’ in the second line. 
This needs some explanation. Preparing my script I straightaway wrote 
‘enamoured’ of for ‘ullil kouthukam’, but a moment’s reflection reminded 
me that the word ‘love’ was virtually inside that word. I knew from the 
manner the poet had shaped the scene that I am dealing with a yery very 
shy and delicate-minded maiden. So I made various alterations and tried 
alternatives till I hit upon “whose presence raises your pulse-rate’ and 
preened myself about my cleverness. This satisfaction itself made me 
suspicious, grown wiser with my experience with this masterpiece. I had 
a vague feeling my vanity may land me in a pit-fall. I tried to refer the 
point to Unnayi’s soul but all I got was an enigmatic or was it 
Puckish-smile. Some hard thinking gave me the clue. [I was thinking of 
my readers, forgetting the passage is addressed to Damayanti. Now I 
tried to assess how she would have reacted (assuming ofcourse she was well 
versed in English) and found to my surprise that she would not only have 
disapproved of it but would deem it almost abscene! Thus I reached the 
version, ‘for whom you have soft thoughts’ in my book. Gentle reader, 
you may put me down for an egotist or a crank but J still feel, this way; 
it is easier to make my point clear than lengthy references to the poet’s hints 
not only in the sloka for this part of the scene (Athyantham batha! Mugdha’) 
but the numerous flattering nominatives of address and the subtle word 
“Kouthukam’ in the pada itself. And it is here that Dr. S.K. Nayar uses the 
word ‘/ove’, rushing in where angels fear to tread! 


Bhaimi-Pallavi. Arayannamannava! Ninno- 
tenthiha jhan parav6? 
Anupallavi Kulakanyakamaral hridi 
Goodhantéyam vasthu parayim6? 
Dama What shall I tell you, oh the king of Swans? 


A girl of noble birth should not betray her feelings. 
Damayanti-Pallavi Chief of Swans, what shall I tell you? 
Anupallavi The feeling treasured and hidden in the heart of a 
chaste maiden—should it be divulged? 


Notice the definite article in Dr. Nayar’s version in his first line: the 
definite article seems not his strong point. A comparison with my version 
would disclose how off the mark the second line of his translation is. Pre- 
sumably; ‘a girl of noble birth’, in the opinion of Dr. Nayar would lose her 
Status if she screams discovering a mouse in her bed-chamber! 
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Bhaimi-Charanam 1. Peerthupeerthu jana keerthyamananala- 
Pgnthiv6thamasal Kirttukal k teen 
Orthavanutal mOOrthukurthamgajastra meettu 
Neerthutan netuthayi Veerthu Jnanarthaydyéén. 


Hamsa- Again and again, I have heard 
The great qualities of Nala, 
Often and on praised by one and all. 
Thinking of him I have become 
A sad victim to the sharp arrows 
Aimed at me by the God of love. 


Damayanti-Charanam |. Hearing constant reports about the 
adorable qualities of that best one among 
Kings, Nala, f installed his image in my 
mind with the result that the arrows of the 
God of love reduced me into a sighing shadow. 


The appropriate preposition after the word victim (see line 5 of Dr. 
Nayar’s translation) is not ‘to’ but ‘of’. The details of ‘neerthu’ (reduced) 
and ‘neduthayi veerthu’ (sighing) are omitted in his version though he has 
added other details of his own hoping perhaps to improve the poet's diction! 


Hamsam- 


Charanam-Ullathu chonnathithennglannyunam nava- 
Pallava thulydngi thava Kalyanam, 
Nallathu nallathinOté chérénam, thava 
Vallabhanaparan thulyan nahi ninam, 
Makhavghananekal balavan 
Mohananganavanathi gunavan, 
Kamani! ratuakanakamgalute 
Ghatanayé ghatana ningalute, 
Vishnu Remaiku risaiku Sasg{nka 
Nuinaikyu Haran NalanOorkil ninakkum. 


Hamsa: You spoke the truth now, 
and so certainly you can have your wishes fulfilled, 
The worthy is to join the virtuous; 
No one less (else) should be your husband. 
He is mightier than the cloud-vehicled Indra, 
and quite handsome with all the virtues. 
Princess, your union is that of a jewel and gold! 
Lord Vishnu to Rama, the Moon to the Night, 
Lord Siva to Uma and thus Nala to you. 
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Pada 16, Charanam 2. 


Swan : If you have spoken the truth you are indeed blessed. The good should 
join the good, for certain, none else is fit to be your husband. Stronger than 
Indra attractive in appearance he has all good qualities. Your alliance is as 
appropriate as mounting a gem in gold. As Vishnu to Rama, the Moon 
to the Night, as Uma to Siva, you are to Nala. : 


In Dr. Nayar’s translation the first line is an assertive sentence while 
its counterpart in the original is a conditional clause. This change not only 
vitiates the conclusion in the second line but belittles the competency of 
the swan who has been painted by the poet with meticulous care. The third 
line seems an attempt to interpret the poct’s diction but it has misfired. At 
least, that would be the view of Shakespeare whose tragedy Othello centres 
round the calamitous failure of the marriage of the wort/y Othello with the 
virtuous Desdemona. I have said in my note on translation in my book, 
how the music of the padas transcends language barriers. Even in my prose 
version this rhythm erupts but the learned doctor has managed to smother 
it by using ‘Lord’ in lines 10 and 11 and adding the words ‘and thus’ the 
latter word serving as an effective dagger to murder the rhythm. The last 
two lines have no verb. ‘Handsome’ is too weak a word to indicate 


‘mohanangan’. 
Bhaimi Charanam 2. 


Nalil malil varumadhimilamida 
Ma4limarotumithanndithapoorvam, 
Kalam€ chennu ni marila: paraka nara- 
Pglandtellam prathipalithavasaram. 


Damayanti: This alone is the cause of worries haunting me 
and increasing day by day. 
Even to my comrades I have'nt spoken this. 
Waiting on the Prince; my dear Swan, 
You may inform him as early as you can. 


Pada 17, charanam 2—Damayanti! My heart-burn increases day by day and 
it is a secret I have not shared even with my intimate maids. You report all 
this to the King without delay but choose an appropriate time. 


In S.K. Nayar’s version the sentence comprising the first two lines is 
an example of what grammarians call incomplete predication : what the 
pronoun, ‘This’ stands for is not known. The word ‘this’ in line 3 has no 
grammatical construction unless the preposition ‘about’ is added before it. 
In the fourth line, ‘narapalan’ has become a ‘prince’ which may be dismissed 
as a minor over-sight. 
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Hamsam-Charanam 3. Chennithu paravannripandtabhilasham, yenngl 
Ninnilumuntamavanum parithOsham, 
Anyanilayi thé Varum6 santhosham? yenn§l 
Mannavanuntamennil bahurdSham; 
Thathanoru varanu kotukku™ ninné 
Preethi ninakkumuntamayanil thanné 
Vibhalaminnu parayunnathellam, 
Ithamnarthamuditwaramg, mathi- 
Nutharam6duka satwaramippol. 


Hamsa: IT shall inform the Prince your desire; 
I am sure he will be pleased with you. 
Supposing you Jove some one else? 
Your father may propose somebody to you 
And you will in due course, love him: 
What I tell the King will be then in futile 
And the King will call me good for nothing! 
All these may perchance happen; 
Tell me soon what your assurance will be 


Pada 16, charanam 3 


Swan—I thall tell the King as you desire. In that case he too would get 
enamoured of you. 


Would you start bestowing your favours on another? In that case the 
king would fall foul of me. Suppose your father marries you to another; 
in course of time you would learn to love him. All these words would then 
turn a laughing stock, into the bargain; such a sequel is on the cards: Answer 
me On this point at once. 


in Dr. Nayar’s version the ‘your desire’ in the first Jine, cannot stand 
as the object of the verb ‘inform’ as it has ‘the prince’ as its object. English 
usage would need the preposition ‘of’ before ‘your desire’. In this context 
preposition before ‘you’ in line 4, is a mistake for the appropriate preposition 
‘for’. The idea of that fifth line is a definite understatement of the ‘varanu 
kotukksm ninne’ (marry) in the original. This is a serions defect because 
the line. as it is, has the suggestive overtone that Bhaimi as a fickle-minded 
maiden and she would resent the allegation. The ‘in’ before ‘futile’ in line 
seven is a mistake and has to be dropped. The word ‘assurance’ in the last 
line has a hectoring air as against the tactful conciliatory diction used by 
the post. Indeed, Dr. Nayar seems insensitive to the nuances of the padas 
in the Attakatha. 
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Charanam 3, 


Hamsam Hantha; hamsamé: chintayenthu thé? 
Annute hrdayamanyanilam6? 
Arnavam thannilallo nimnaga chérnnu nyayam, 
Anyadha varuthuvén kunnu muthirnnétum6? 


Damaya: Alas: my swan, what you think of me? 
Could my heart be for any one else? 
Great river flows to the Ocean, 
And the mountain won’t stand on its way! 


Charanam 3, Damayanti—What! Oh swan, why do you think like this? 
Would my heart ever turn to another? I[t is but natural for the river to join 
the sea. Would the mountain attempt otherwise? (The foot-note I have 
added I have quoted elsewhere in this article). 


‘Hantha’ is a well-known exclamation of surprise and there is a legend 
in Kerala connecting that work with Uddhanna Sastri often quoted by 
men of literature; yet Dr. Nayar translates it as ‘alas!’ as he seems to have 
only that word in his English vocabulary to represent all exclamations! 
The correct idiom he wants to use is ‘stand in the way’ but he has altered it 
into ‘stand on its way’ ignoring the rules of English usage which do not 
allow the slightest change in an idiom as it has a meaning as a whole. His 
coined phrase has therefore to be interpreted literally; but because as a 
matter of geographical fact, there are mountains |: cated not only in the way 
of their own rivers but others also, his version becomes inappropriate. The 
poet in the original steers clear of such incongruities by his careful choice 
of words—the river naturally joins the ocean and the mountain would not 
have it otherwise—points to the intention of the mountain rather than its 
location. Dealing with masterpieces in literature with a casual approach, 
‘free rendering’ can land one in ‘free blundering.’ 7; 


If my comments on Dr. Nayar’s translation appear meticulous or 
uncharitable it is not because my respect for his academic post or qualifi- 
cations is less but because my respect (and loyalty) for Unnayi Varier’s 
Nalacharitham is morc. Besides, I have given the original and the two trans- 
lations side by side for the readers to decide which is more faithful to the 
Original and couched in precise idomatic English. 


Before concluding let me recall some of the problems I encountered 
during my translation work of Nalachavithan:. 1 shall confine myself to those 
that illustrate the variety of problems that may crop up. When translating 
one of the boons conferred on Nala by yama described in plain language 
by the poet thus:- ‘Apathilum nin buddhi adharma vimukhi advum”- I 
wrote straightaway, ‘even in danger your mind would turn away from sinful 
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ways’. It was only at the time of revision of the day’s work that the thought 
struck me that ‘danger’ as such never affected a ferson’s Sense of right and 
wrong. A little research showed the root-meaning of ‘Anath’ was not ‘danger’ 
but ‘ill-luck’ or ‘misfortune’ and the current meaning of ‘danger’ was a 
derived one of recent origin, probably long after Unnayi’s davs. I changed 
the word ‘danger’ into ‘adversity’ which undermines one’s moral code and 
thus befits the context. 

I was doing Part IV, scene 2, Damayanti and her maids and had 

reached the end of Bhaimi’s charanam 2; the last part of it which runs as 
follows:- 
‘Vairaseni Ila, necrasamayi’ gave me food for thought. | wrote, ‘Nala is 
not there,’ but could not decide how to deal with, ‘neerasamayi’ : Could 
they be the words of Bhaimi as included in her charanam? If so it seemed 
to me it did not befit her nature to discuss such matters with her maids as 
judged by her previous conduct. If they are to be considered the words of 
the poet they should be in a sloka not a charana. It cost me some hard 
thinking before the simple solution hit me. Varier had always shown scant 
courtesy to tradition: he had a clear idea of his aim and reached it without 
caring for the means he adopted. It dawned on me that the poet was writing 
for a visual art-form in which even the padas are not spoken but mimed. 
So the question of whose words they are is irrelevant. If they help the acting, 
as they certainly do, then they are in order. My problem as a translator still 
remained for a while, because I could not translate it literally as the 
English version would call for the identity of the speaker: I could not write, 
“Tf was displeased.” I was bent upon a correct solution and the anwser, 
when it came, surprised me by its simplicity: I could adopt the same trick 
the poet had tried—and I added the simple interjection, ‘alas! which too, 
be it remembered, is seldom uttered without acting accompaniment: The 
headaches the translation of this Attakatha gave me deserve a new name 
because far from enervating me, they worked as a tonic! (Alochanamritham- 
the nectar of reflection—as literary critics define the master-pieces in 
literature) 

Patient reader, one more example and I have done. I was translating 
the sloka that introduces, Part IV scene 7, Damayanti and Bahuka, 
and rendered the ‘Samasthapada’ of the text, ‘jathakoothaiathanutha 
pamasrnam’ as—(spoke these words) ‘words saturated with a humdred 
emotions and regrets.” When I happened to revise it as usual, I felt the word 
‘hundred’, a literal translation of ‘jatha’ in the original, though it may go 
well with an Indian audience, would not produce the same degree of 
emphasis on a foreigner, and it should be changed to ‘thousand’ and J did 
so without hesitation. I feel the translator has the liberty to make such 
alterations though it remains a debatable point. 

Translations have always been considered by all, including the trans- 

‘lators themselves, as second class literature. Is there need or justification to 
revise the view at least in individual cases?” 


ORIGIN AND IMPACT OF MUSIC 
AND DANCE ON HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT” 





A. Nityagopal 


Music moves us, and we know not why;- 

We feel the tears, but cannot trace their source. 

Is it the language of some other state, 

born of its memory! For what can wake 

the soul’s strong instinct of another world like music? 


~—Latitia Elizabeth Landon. 


Introduction 


One of the most fascinating questions that can be put to science is the 
question as to the origin of the present state of things. Evidently it is the 
Man who is the most outstanding product of evolution. But why? What 
made it so? Man forined groups and societies to dwell. Why does he 
entertain such strong desire to live in groups? The answer to this instinct 
is little known. Science, like everything else that Man has created; exists, 
of course, in turn to gratify certain human needs and desires. For develop- 
ment, curiosity is the main driving force in the Man. How and when does 
Man think to solve the problems around him? Here again the dualism 
of mind and matter arises. Einstein emphasized that the creative part of the 
work or solution for a problem occur while the scientist is involved in non- 
scientific activity. Many eminent scientists have recalled that most of their 
best scientific ideas came to them during casual walks or while listening to 
music or seeing the visual mimicry (dance). Then from where the music 
and dance have originated. Shakespeare had the vision and insight of a seer 
when he observed that there was not the smallest orb in heaven but in its 
motion made music and so long as the muddy vesture of decay enclosed our 


*In this article main emphasis is laid on Human Psychology and physiology to under 
stand Human Development. 
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soul we could not hear it. This is what exactly our sages! referred to as 
“anahata”’. 


Its inherent nature of man that, at the time of fear or anxiety, he feels 
secure and collected. In situations of depression he feels a great relief by 
hearing or playing music. An interesting correlation could be built-up for 
this instinct, when the child is in the mother’s womb? for a period of nine 
months, it constantly hears every heart beat of hers (mother), and gets 
acclamatised to the sound. Hence, in later part of his life also man feels 
secure on hearing music. Hence music is essential for the mankind. 


Note on Origin of Music and Dance 


Fxamining the origin of music at the primitive level we find the roots 
of music in dominance displays. In Wolves, howling is characterised as a 
territorial call, an aggressive signal. The same path of thought suggests that 
musical instruments such as drums, horns, trumphets, etc. emphasize 
dominance. To trace the origin of music one has to go far back into the times 
when the new mankind was casting aside its animality and was beginning 
to struggle towards an unknown but fuller and civilized life. Thus, in 
the story of music is recorded the progress of human thought and the widen- 
ing of man’s imagination. Music primarily began with singing. Man, in his 
attempt to give an orderly shape to his voice, discovered two opposite and 
different ways of expression. Starting from cries denoting alarm, passion, 
pain and joy, the human vocal chord gradually learnt to produce imitative 
sounds which were mechanical in the beginning. The gradual development 
of the vocal acts originally involved the intellectual coirelation of behaviour 


just as any other physiological processes. 


The mute man, as he gradually began to articulate vocal sounds, soon 
found that like drum beats or claps they could also be used to draw atten- 
tion or articulate rhythm. In this process he experienced that by the force 
of a change of pitch in the vocal sounds some of them could not only be 
made to stand out from the others but could also be made more variable. 
It is seen in the history, even before the languages have fully developed, 
the people did sing or rather they found some note or notes to put them or 
compile them right on the road to sing-song music in which their impules 


found expression through the voice. 


Music can develop, provided the individual’s response system is sensi- 
tive to impact of sound. Hence music seems to be based on highest order 
of sensitivity of individuals to sound, so that the sound thas a marked 


immediate effect on the physiology of the body. 


The regular motion ofthe heart and lungs reinforced the sense of 
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rhythm? if it did not furnish the source of inspiration for it. And dance is 
but the response of the body as a whole to the natural instinct of the rhythm. 
With regard to the origin of dance, there is an old belief that in the early 
days when man depended on hunting for survival, at times he could not hunt 
any animal and his family was literally starving and after sometime he goes 
on searching for animal life and travels long distances and upon the 
mountains and at last he could see some animals and then in order to convey 
this news to his fellow beings he used some sort of signs, visual mimicry 
to explain about food availability at that region, and this is how the visual 
mimicry or dance has originated. 


Impact on Human Physiology 


It is a fact, that structure and function of the human body is maintain- 
ed through exercise, without which it degenerates the functioning of human 
system. The periglacial hunters with exceedingly primitive and dangerous 
spears tackled the animals for their food, they were very agressive, armed 
with antlers; horns, sharp tusks, protected by tough hides. Then evolved 
the Cro-Magon and Neanderthal man who were top carnivores hunting 
large mammals. And since the gap or ‘intervals between. kills of big animals 
must have been so long that hunters would lose physical fitness and turn 
lethargic. Hence they promoted and adapted certain artificial activities 
such as playing the music (primarily durms) and dancing etc. Speaking from 
physiological point of view this sort of pleasure exercises enriches the speed 
of motor responses by enhancing the speed of signal transmission along 
nerve fibers and in terms of biochemical functioning this activity increases 
the individual’s ability to liberate free fatty acids from its fat deposits to 
fuel muscular work. 


There are basically two ways to consider the impact of music on human 
biology or development: (1) Music arouses as indicated by elevated pulse 
rate; muscle tonus, blood pressure, blood-glucose levels etc. (2) Rhythmic, 
soft and familiar music produces ‘opposite physiological responses, as it 
relaxes and at times can lead to sleep; it relieves hypertension. ' 


Music together with dance has effect which can be better answered if 
we know why cooperation evolved in humans. Co-operation was prerequisite 
in olden days for successful hunting of large dangerous species for the very 
survival of the man. Thereby cooperation is maximized by synchronizing 
the motivations and behaviour. However, humans unlike wolves and lions, 
do not sing prior to the hunt, instead preferred to do so after the hunt. 


Music simultenously aids the function of organ system within the 
body and definitely has a regulatory effect on physiological processes such 
as digestion; circulation, metabolism etc. Actually rhythm enhances musculat 
tonus and most likely creates a desire for physical activity, Our bodies are 
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capable of following music to a remarkable extent that promotes growth, 
physical fitness etc. 


Impact on Psychological Factors 


There is an unexplored, highly scientific field of musica] therapy, 
that is, the effect of musical sounds and ragas* on plants, and in curing 
human ailments. A number of successful experiments have been made on 
the growth of plant life by playing particular combinations of sounds and 
also particular ragas. Health cure with the help of classical ragas with its 
particular emotional sentiment is little experimented. 


“Psychologists have found that music does 
things to you whether you like it or 
not, Fast tempos invariably raise your 
pulse, respiration and blood pressure; 
slow music lowers them”, 


The above quotation of Doron Kemp Antrin, depects the tremendous 
beauty of the influence of music on human physiology and psychology. 
Music acts to dull pain (mental) and put or transform a person into a mild 
trance. Hence I want to emphasize that music which has a tremendous 
impact on human biology is mostly adaptive, It makes us clear the genotype- 
environment (GE) interaction. In medicine, music can be of use to reduce 
dental pain, the pain of surgery or of child birth. In certain cases children 
deprived of parental affection or proper home environment show the failure 
towards interest in music, particularly classical music. William Green's 
quotation says “Music is a friend of labour; it lightens the task by refreshing 
nerves and spirit”. It makes us clear the effect of music on the labourer 
j.e., worker. 


Impact of Music on other Factors 


Certain emotive effects of music are those ancient legends that speak 
of setting a place aflame by singing the Deepak raga, or bringing down rains 
by singing the Megh Mallhar raga may not, after all, prove entirely 
imaginary. A few reports indicate that playing music while milking the cattle 
results in increased amount of milk. Music is also said to have impact on 
agricultural production. It is said that playing music in the field at the time 
of flowering stage of the crop has some influence on the ultimate yield. 
Considering from the view of bird-pest management certain experiments 
have been conducted at the All India Co-ordinated Center for Bird Pest 
Management, at the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University Campus, 
Hyderabad. They record the distress calls of birds and play the tape in the 
field which results in scaring away the birds from damaging the crop. What 
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more? Distress calls have been exploited to keep-off pest birds from damag- 
ing the crops. Thus, music has economic implications too. 


In the present day scientifically and technologically advanced world 
made man to lead a mechanical life, dwelling in polluted cities. Hence, 
for this mankind there is a great need and appreciation of music and dance. 
I conclude with the quotation of Christian Nestell Bovee, which emphasizes 
the need and impact of music on human development as a whole: 


“Music is the fourth great material 
want of our nature—first food, 
then raiment, then shelter, then music’’. 
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KANT, HEGEL AND SCHOPENHA- 
UER ON MUSICAL AESTHETICS 





Sitansu Ray 


I 


Immanuel Kant’s (1724-1804) evaluation of the art of music,? in 
comparison to other arts, is peculiar and requires a special notice. In his 
opinion the arts of speech such as rhetoric and poetry are free play of imagi- 
nation. He calls visual arts as formative arts and further subdivides these 
as (i) the arts of sensuous truth or plastic arts such as sculpture and archi- 
tecture; and (2) the art of sensuous semblance, that is painting. As regards 
painting; Kant has something more to say. He characterizes painting as 
the art of the beautiful play of sensations, associated with sight. Similarly, 
he thinks that the art of the beautiful play of sensations associated with 
hearing (of tone or sound) is music. 


Thus starts Kant’s “‘critique of aesthetic judgement” regarding the art 
of music. He cannot confidently assert whether colour or tone are merely 
agreeable sensations, or they are in themselves beautiful sensations. But 
he thinks that in being estimated aesthetically, they convey a delight in their 
form. He is aware of the scientific fact of physics that the velocity of the 
vibrations of light, and of sound, must have a role in the arts of painting and 
music respectively. Besides, he proposes to take into account the mathe- 
matical character of the proportions of the vibrations of tones in music 
and the effect of those vibrating moments upon the elastic parts of our body. 


When the quality of music produces just an agreeable sensation, Kant 
calls it an aggreeable art. But, when the aesthetic quality of music can be 
interpreted as the beautiful play of sensations, then and then only, music 
can be termed a fine art. 


Despite categorization of different fine arts for the sake of methodo- 
logical study, Kant estimates their obvious and composite combinations 
also. Poetry is combined with music in a song, this again may be combined 
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with a theatrical presentation in an opera. The auditorial sensations in a 
piece of music may be artistically combined with the visual sensations in 
the play of the figures in a dance performance. A drama may include all the 
arts of hearing and seeing, and so on. 


In the judgement of Kant, poetry holds the first rank among all the 
arts by virtue of its freedom of imagination and its wealth of thought etc. 
Such is the judgement of Lessing also as found in his Laocoon. 


The second position is that of the art of tone, that is, music. In 
comparison to poetry, it expresses itself by means of mere sensations without 
concepts and leaves behind no food for reflection of thoughts. Still music 
moves the mind more diversely. In spite of being transient, it has an intenser 
effect. In Kant’s view, music is more a matter of enjoyment than of culture. 
Its effect is caused by a more or Jess mechanical association. It is less 
associated with reason than any other fine art. Yet, its charm admits of 
universal communication. Just like Herbert Spencer, Kant also thinks that 
music is a language, a language of the affections, communicable from the 
performer to the listener, through the law of association. But the aesthetic 
ideas inherent in a piece of music are not concepts or determinate thoughts. 
The form of the arrangement of musical sensations comprising harmony 
and melody expresses the aesthetic idea of an integral whole of an unspeak- 
able wealth of human self and that sonorous wealth itself is the affection in 
a piece. Thereafter, it is a matter of taste which constitutes the judgement of 
an individual. Yet, mathematics has a certain role inthe charm and move- 
ment of human psyche produced by music. 


Comparing music with other formative arts, Kant pronounces— 
“Music advances from sensations to indefinite ideas: formative art from 
definite ideas to sensations.”® Music passes from organic sensation to 
aesthetic ideas. 


In this perspective it may be compared with jest or laughter where 
the play sets out from thoughts and seeking sensuous expression engage 
the activity of the body by stirring the intestines and the diaphragm. 


Il 


Hegel, whose full name is Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), 
devotes to the discourse of music more than Kant does. Hegel’s lectures on 
Aesthetics and fine arts have been published after his death, mainly from the 
transcriptions made by some members of his audience. In recent years T.M. 
Knox, the Emeritus Fellow, has translated them into English and published 
in two volumes.? 


Hegel thinks in the first instance that music is romantic art and no 
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kind of objectivity enters into its sensuous element, that is sonorous sound, 
in its mode of expression and communication. Sonorous sounds or notes 
have no spatial figure. Musical elements are ever-passing and unstable in 
character as these arise and vanish in the ether. This kind of obliteration 
makes music romantic. The form and content of music are subjective in 
character and communicate the inner life. The sensuous material in music 
vibrates in itself and always is in movement. This vibration and dynamicity 
constitute the life and spirit of music. 


As music relinquishes and obliterates the external form of perceptible 
visibility, it remains fully on the basis of the sense of hearing. According 
to Hegel; sight and hearing are theoretical senses as opposed to practical 
ones having direct biological infatuation. Hearing again is much more 
ideal than sight in this respect of practical separatedness and detachment. 
Music can express the object-free inner life or the abstract subjectivity. 
That is why he says—“the chief task of music consists in making resound, 
not the objective world itself, but on the contrary, the manner in which the 
inmost self is moved to the depths of its personality and conscious soul.” 


The effect of music is also the same. It directly addresses the soul. 
Pure music leads us to object-free inwardness. Music has an obvious mean- 
ing, but the meaning cannot be stated otherwise than its performance. As 
opposed to the case of music, the content of visual arts and literature can 
be explained. The undefined meaning of music can be detected when it is 
associated with the ideas of an opera or with the words of a song. 


Hegel compares music and achitecture as art-forms, Let us quote a 
little portion from his discourse— 


“Architecture takes heavy visible masses in their peaceful juxtaposi- 
tion.and external spatial shape; whereas music takes the soul of tone, 
working itself free from spatial matter, in the qualitative differences 
of sound and in the movement of the everrolling stream of time. Thus 
the works of the two arts belong to two quite different spheres of the 
spirit, for architecture erects its colossal buildings to endure in symbolic 
forms to be looked at from outside; but the world of sounds; quickly 
rustling away, is directly drawn by the ear into the inner life of the 
heart and harmonizes the soul with emotions in sympathy with it.”* 


Again, comparing music with painting and sculpture; Hegel says that 
while painting and sculpture have a readymade subject-matter, music is 
free from one; and in this logic music is architectonic in character, 4 
construction on its own account, having no compulsive responsibility of 
presenting or representing a particular subject-matter. 


Now, let us study. Hegel’s observations regarding the comparisoo 
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between poetry and music. Both may be based on sound. But in poetry, 
sound is not elicited from tuneful instruments or voices. Actually, tune 
plays a least part in poetry. The articulated tone of the human organ of 
speech is degraded into mere signs—signs of ideas, feelings and thoughts— 
in words and sentences, meaningless in themselves. Whereas, regarding music 
Hegel argues— 


“music does not make sound subservient to speech but takes sound 
independently as its medium; so that sound, just as sound, is treated 
as an end in itself. In this way, since the range of sound is not to serve 
as a sign, it can enter in this liberation into a mode of configuration 
in which its own form, i.e.; artistic note-formation, can become its 
essential end.’’¢ 


On this ground, music may be regarded as a universal language though 
the character of note-formation differs from culture to culture. 


But, the assignment of music differs when it is pure from when it is 
associated with words and ideas. In Hegel’s words— 


“The difficult task assigned to music is to make this inwardly veiled 
life and energy echo on its own account in notes, or to add to the 
words and ideas expressed, and to immerse ideas into this element of 
sound, in order to produce them anew for feeling and sympathy.”’” 


Human voice as an interjection, as a cry of pain, as a sigh or Jaugh 
may be the most lively expression of the states of soul. It may be; according 
to Herbert Spencer, the starting point of music. Still this is not music. In 
music human soul is expressed through tone-relationship, an animated 
form deprived of crude expression. All nuances of cheerfulness; serenity, 
anxiety, misery, mourning, longing; awe, worship, love etc. may or may not 
be the sphere of musical expression; and even when they are so, there must 
be a kind of total abstraction from crude objectivity, so that the musical 
character must not be fettered. 


The case is a bit otherwise when music is Jinked with poetry. Music 
cannot give an external illustration to ideas and thoughts as consciously 
apprehended by us. Only the simple essences of ideas and thoughts, may 
be, their dynamic qualities, along with the artistic note-relationships in 
sonorous dynamicity, create the spirit of a song. The spirit of a poem is 
independent of the sound of its recitation when one enjoys the poem mutely. 
In a song, music is the essential element. 


The effect of music, according to Hegel, proceeds not to the intellectual 
realm but to the movement of heart and inner self in a abstract way. Music, 
in accordance with the quality of its content-form, and simultaneously in 
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accordance with the aptitude and temperament of the listener;-may have 
varied kinds of effect such as emotional, sensuous, melodious, harmonic, 
rhythmic, intellectual, joyous, pangful, devotional, partiotic, erotic and so 
on. Yet, the peculiar power of music is elemental, that is to say, it consists 
of the element of sonorous sound of music.® 


As opposed to spatial art, music is a time art and time is its basic 
requirement. Music fills the emptiness of a particular duration of time. 
It involves the subjective feeling both of the performer and the listener and 
thereby acquires a subjective unity. But it totally negates any juxtaposition 
in space. This is termed by Hegel as the “negative unity’? of music. 


As time is ever-flowing, music is also ever-flowing. It passes from one 
“now” to the infinite successive “now’’-s and ultimately melts up in 
intangible ether. Therefore, the art of music is termed by Hegel as “‘negative 
activity,”’!° i.e. a negative sort of externality. A space art has spatial juxta- 
position, but the time art music has not temporal juxtaposition. The positive 
effect of music is that the artistic figuration of sonorous notes, rhythm and 
movement sets human self in motion. Notes, when studied theoretically, 
may seem technical. But music, whether vocal or instrumental, is spiritual 
in nature as it is created and enjoyed by the spirit of man. 


A single note may be animated by feeling and become the expression 
of it. But music as a whole is constituted by the relationship and inter- 
connection of notes—the relationship of succession, in melody and that of 
concordance; in harmony. Fragmentary notes may have their sources in 
nature, but this artistic relationship is the achievement of art. Yet, what 
constitutes the basis of music is perfectly mathematical, scientific and so, 
akin to genuinely natural object by virtue of its intrinsic numerical propor- 
tions. On this point, music is analogous to architecture, only with the 
difference that the former is a time art and the latter one is of space. 


One may argue that music is a space art as it is created by man either 
through voice or through instruments, which are after all spatial entities 
having all the three dimensions. Hegel’s counter-argument is ready. He 
says— 


“music can produce notes only by making a body existing in space 
tremble and setting it in vibratory motion. These vibrations belong 
to art only in the sense of following one another, and so the sensuous 
material enters music not with its spatial form but only with the 
temporal duration of its movement. ...music however does not adopt 
movement as it occurs in space, and therefore there is left for its 
Configuration only the time in which the vibration of the body occurs.” 


But the configuration is not of time, but of notes in the perspectiv® 
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of the unbroken series of coming up and passing away of the points of time. 
These points are brought into regularity by means of rhythm. The vanishing 
and renewal of points of musical time is never indeterminate continuity of 
unpunctuated duration, but a sonorous and rhythmic flow. The uniformity 
of musical bars and beats may be compared to that of the architectural 
design easily recognizable through the columns, doors, windows etc. for 
their regularity of gap and placement. But, Hegel thinks that the uniformity 
of beats and bars pertain neither to time nor to the notes, it rather belongs 
solely to the human self. The uniformity is inserted into musical time by 
the self for its own enjoyment. This abstract identity of unity as such does 
not exist in nature. 


Hegel is a sincere admirer of the vocal music. According to his observa- 
tions and likings the human voice is the freest and the most perfect instru- 
ment, which unites in itself the qualities of both wind and string instruments 
because in the human voice a column of air vibrates for note-production 
and through the vocal muscles there comes into play the principle of tightly 
stretched strings.* Consequently the musical voice can be perfectly 
synchronized with both wind and string instruments. Besides, the human 
voice is the direct expression of the soul itself. Of course, the voice must 
be made so perfect as to produce the perfect note without any kind of 
unwanted noise. 


Hegel studies sincerely the scale or the series of notes and in the midst 
of the scale the basic determinant or the key-note, the dominant fifth, the 
mediant third and the other notes along with their inter-relations. 


The science of harmony is the achievement of the western music on 
the basis of the essential laws of the world of notes, yet, according to Hegel’s 
realization the free sounding of the soul in the world of the art of music 
can be had only in melody.’® 


Regarding the discussion of the subject-matter of music, Hegel clings 
neither to the autonomous nor to the heteronomous theory of musical 
aesthetics. The case of vocal music is undebatable, for “‘in singing, the voice 
- speaks words which give us the idea of a specific subject-matter.’’"4 Besides, 
the general character of music is that it must express the inner life. This 
is Hegel’s firm belief. Music, to him, is the inner life resounded in notes, 
a bit explicity in the church music, lyrical music and dramatic music; and 
in an abstract and general manner in independent instrumental music, 
unhampered by any text. What is called the independent music by Hegel 
has been termed pure music or absolute music in later days. This very 
independence or purity or absoluteness gave rise to the aesthetic problem 
regarding the tug-of-war between autonomy and heteronomy, between 
absolutism and referentialism. But this is not the place to deal with it. 
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Lastly, Hegel explains the role of the executant artist. His virtuosity 
must reach the culminating point to enjoy “the topmost peak of musical 
vitality”.1> Yet, the peak of enjoyment is just “like a flash of lightning”.** 
The most momentary fusion of the inner conception and the artistic execu- 
tion of a genius can bring forth such a sonorous flash. 


W 


Arthur Schopenhauer’s (1788-1860) principal work, The World as 
Will and Idea’ (1844) contains a considerable discourse on the philosophy 
of music and grasps some important and newer points of musical aesthetics. 
He clearly differentiates music from all other arts, because in music he 
does not recognise “the copy of repitition of any Idea of existence in the 
world’”?8, which is the basis of any other art than music. Yet he recognises 
music as a great and exceedingly noble art and he believes that its effect on 
the inmost nature of man is so powerful that this effect surpasses even that 
of the perceptible world. Music is a perfectly universal language according 
to Schopenhauer. He refers to Leibnitz,}* who had considered its form as 
its immediate external significance. Schopenhauer attributes to music a far 
more deep significance, connected with the inmost nature of the world and 
our own self. Only form cannot bear the total significance. The aesthetic 
effect of music is stronger, quicker, more necessary and infallible than that 
of any other art. 


Schopenhauer admits of the mimesis theory propounded by Plato, 
but in a characteristic way in the case of music. According to Schopenhauer 
all the arts except music objectify the “will” indirectly only by means of 
the “Ideas”, since the world is only the manifestation of multiple ideas. 
As regards the art of music, it is the copy of an original which can never 
itself be directly presented as idea. In short, music is entirely independent 
of the phenomenal world. Music ignores the phenomenal world, which 
cannot be said about the other arts. Let us quote a bit from Schopenhaver— 


“Music is as direct an objectification and copy of the whole will as 
the world itself, may, even as the Ideas, whose multiplied manifesta- 
tion constitutes the world of individual things. Music is thus by no 
means like the other arts, the copy of the Ideas, but the copy of the 
will itself, whose objectivity the Ideas are. This is why the effect of 
music is so much more powerful and penetrating than that of the 
other arts, for they speak only of shadows, but it speaks of the thing 
itself. Since, however, it is the same will which objectifies itself both 
in the Ideas and in music; though in quite different ways, there must 
be, not indeed a direct likeness, but yet a parallel, an analogy, between 
music and the Ideas whose manifestation in multiplicity and incom- 
pleteness is the visible world.’’?° ? 
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Analogy may not be counted as argument. But it can reveal some 
truth otherwise inexplicable. 


The deepest tones in the bass are analogized by Schopenhauer as 
the lowest grades of the objectification of will. There is a limit of depth, 
beneath which no sound is audible. This corresponds to the fact that a 
matter cannot be perceived without form and quality. The low notes are 
the supporters of the high notes. The low notes are; as if, the masses, of 
unorganised minerals beneath the earth and the high ones refer to the world 
of plants, animals and man. The successive intervals are parallel to the 
grades of the objectification of will and the grades of species in nature. The 
impure discords, producing no definite interval, are as if the monstrous 
abortions produced by beasts of two species. Harmony, whether close or 
extended; is the manocuvring of the notes from the lowest to the highest 


degrees. 


“Melody”, on the other hand, according to Schopenhauer, “has 
significant intentional connection from beginning to end.’’*? Melody records 
the secret history of human feelings and passions. Human will strives, is 
satisfied, and strives again. Human passions move from wish to satisfaction, 
from satisfaction to newer wishes and so on. Melody expresses such multi- 
farious efforts of will. Satisfaction is expressed by return to the key-note. 
Tension of mind or languor is expressed by a delay of this return. Quick 
melodies depict cheerful moods and sadness can be depicted by slow ones. 
Quick dance-music represents only the easily-attained shallow pleasures. 
The change of half a tone, e.g., the use of the minor third instead of the 
major, can produce an anxious feeling. Thus there are infinite possibilities 
of melodies corresponding to inexhaustible transitions of human will. 


About such analogies, Schopenhauer tactfully points out that “music 
has no direct, but merely an indirect relation to them, for it never expresses 
the phenomenon, but only the inner nature, the in-itself of all phenomena, 
the will itself.’’?? Despite the lack of clear resemblance a distinct parallelism 


can be realized. 


Music is a universal language and its universality is not of abstraction 
but of definiteness. It resembles geometrical figures, which are universal, 
definite and perceptible forms of various possible objects of experiences. 
This is also an analogy only to express certain inherent truth. In short, 
music exhibits itself ‘tas the metaphysical to everything physical in the world, 
and the thing-in-itself to every phenomenon.”*? 


Music and the phenomenal world are, as if, two different expressions 
of the same thing, on the basis of which the analogy is possible; and that 
is why music makes every scene of the real life and of the phenomenal 
world appear with deeper significance. Of course, a particular scene of 
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human life, set to the universal language of music, is never bound to it with 
stringent factual necessity. Their relationship is based on the common “will”, 
inherent in both. Therein lies the unutterable depth of music. The essence 
of tones is the homogeneous material of the universal language, music. 
Melody enters into harmony as integral part and the whole music stands 
for the unity in diversity in the phenomenal world of man and nature. 


Just as the highest ideal of perfection can never be attained in human 
life, so also “‘all possible music deviates from perfect purity’”’.*4 Schopenhauer 
refers to the placement of notes and formation of a perfect scale. The 
equally tempered scale is artificial to some extent and it has been attained 
through age-old trial and error of the placement of notes. Every system of 
scale-formation has to try hard to conceal the discords. “‘A complete, pure, 
harmonious system of tones is not only physically but arithmatically impossi- 
ble.’’*> Yet, even through this imperfect system music achieves its highest 
result. [t is similarly possible in human life also. 


In the composite mixture of poetry and music in song, Schopenhauer 
counts superiority of music. In the perspective of the art of vocal music, 
Schopenhauer observes that “‘the human voice is originally and essentially 
nothing else than a modified tone, just like that of an instrument.”*® We may 
remember that Hegel also argues alike upto this. But Schopenhaur further 
thinks that though the same organ is simultaneously a musical instrument 
and the organ of speech, “the words are and remain for the music a foreign 
addition, of subordinate value.’”*? The relationship of music to words is that 
of the universal to the particular. Yet, their union is welcome because this 
is the way by which our most direct and most indirect ways of knowing 
are called into play, direct will comes into contact with indirect idea. After 
all, music is an independent art, far from being a mere accessory to poetry. 
That is why a single melodic composition can be suitable to diverse verses. 
The universal can join various particular expressions. 


The metaphysical side of music is not arbitrary. It has rather a sound 
basis of the physical aspects of music. All the notes of the octave have a 
rational relation to one another. The said relation depends on their res- 
pective vibrations. Coincidence of vibrations produces consonance, as 
apposed to dissonance resulted from irrational relation of vibrations. This 
can be proved by mathematics. Yet, comprehensibility of music requires no 
concept of mathematics, only because there is a direct relationship between 
the movements of music and those of human will. Our heart or will is also 
like a resonating string. Physics gives rise to metaphysics. 


Rhythm comes from the relative duration of the notes and pitch 
depends on the relative ‘rapidity of the vibrations of the notes. Rhythm 
‘is in time what symmetry is in space. Thus architecture and music can be 
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compared to each other. There is a popular metaphorical uttering—“archi- 
tecture is frozen music.”’?8 


Though music as a whole; along with its aspects of melody, harmony 
and rhythm, is based on strict science and mathematics, it has already bcen 
said that accurate calculation is quite impossible in the determination of 
the notes. There is another problem in tackling a suitable octave. When 
the key-note is changed, the melodic and the harmonic value of all the 
notes are changed. As a result a note may be the seventh in an octave, 
sixth in another, fifth in some other, fourth in the next and so on. That is 
why Schopenhauer observes— 


“the notes of the scale are analogous to actors, who must assume now 
. . . 2 
One role, now another, while their person remains the same.’”*® 


Yet we may conclude, apart from Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, 
that life is not a tale told by an idiot and despite the imperfections of life 
and music, they are not full of sound and fury. Art subdues the non-apparent 
impurities. Life and music both are arts. Will, tonally objectified, takes the 
animated form of music. After all, music is made by man and for man. 


IV 


Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer, the three German titans in chrono- 
logical succession in the ocean of philosophy, amply contribute to the realm 
of musical aesthetics. Their discourses are meant not for western music 
only, but for the art of music in general. So each point of their discussion, 
except that on harmony; may be applicable to Indian music also. 


The basis of their thoughts on music is on the ground of the science of 
Sound. They know that the philosophy of music should not be arbitrary 
but should be founded on the numerical proportions of the vibrations of 
notes, the common principles of the world-music. 


Each of the three titans believes that the language (in the sense of 
communicability) of music is universal. None of them is mere chauvinistic 
art-critic. 


The comparative study of arts, done by Kant, has been advanced to 
some details by his followers, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer 
Openly admits that his philosophy is founded on that of Kant.* Yet, every 
reader would say that his World as Will and Idea is original in character, 
Producing newer findings. 


Anyhow or other Schopenhauer cannot stand Hegel. It is mysterious 
why Schopenhauer makes personal attacks on Hegel. Insteed of criticizing 
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Hegel’s doctrines in an academic manner, he passes the abusive remarks 
like “Hegel, that intellectual Caliban’, “the nonsense of Hegelism”™ ete, 
Not only Hegel, but also the university Professors of philosophy of his 
times are his target of evil criticism. However, in this short article I shall 
not elaborate the matter any more. Neither does it tally with the aim of the 
present essay. 


While comparing the characteristics of different arts, especially those 
of poetry and music, Kant and Hegel think that poetry is superior to music 
for its freedom of thought. Schopenhauer, on the contrary, argues that 
music, being the direct objectification of will, is superior to poetry. More- 
over, he categorically differentiates music from other arts on this very 
ground. Regarding pure music, what Kant calls the beautiful play of audi- 
torial sensations without concepts; what Hegel calls the expression of 
object-free inner life or abstract subjectivity, has been exposed by Schopen- 
hauer as the direct objectification of will bereft of any subordinate idea as 
expressed in other arts. 


Schopenhauer excels his formers by virtue of his observations on 
the analogy of music and human life, and thereby, on the parallelism of the 
two. 


Actually, life and music are not only parallel to each other, they are 
essentially complementary to each other. Therein lies the total aesthetic 
value of music. 
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